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life, exasperated him. He believed himself to be
one of the greatest of men, and there were only a
dozen friends and admirers to recognise the fact.
So the irascible philosopher consoled himself by
covering with contempt the human species which
was incapable of rising to his heights.

It is well to keep constantly awake "in our soul
the scorn deserved by the majority of men," he
wrote in a note-book which he entitled Spicilegia.
"Let your tone make those around you understand
. . . I am not like you." Elsewhere he told us
that "a missionary of the truth to the human race,
like himself, ought not to fraternise with human
beings.'1 But this despiser of men noted at the
same time, with morbid satisfaction, "that an
Englishman, who had merely seen me, said that I
must possess an extraordinary intelligence."

"A Frenchman remarked concerning me: 'He
is a superior being.' An Italian, who was an
entire stranger, greeted me with these words:
'Sir, you must have done something great. I do
not know what it is, but I see it in your face/ "r

Within him were two beings and two minds.
Was his system the philosophical expression of
his life,2 or was it in contradiction to the course of

1 Griesbach, Gespraeche und Selbstgespraeche.
3 E. von Mayer, Schopenhauer Aesthetik.